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How U.S. can make better use of scientists and en 
gineers will be studied by the Institute for Social Re 
search, University of Michigan, with the aid of a $67,000 
Carnegie Corp. grant, Questionnaires and interviews with 
scientists in business, government, and = college will 
examine scientists’ working relations with their colleagues 
and supervisors, their motivations for work, their level 
of job interest and satisfaction, and measures of thei 
technical performance, Drs. Rensis Likert and Donald 
Pelz will direct the 18-month project Federal Grant 
for Rebuilding Clinton, Tenn., High School: Anderson 
County, Tenn., will receive a $45,510 Federal grant to 
help rebuild the high school at Clinton which was dy 
namited several weeks ago, The funds will be provided 
under a law which authorizes grants for the construction 
of school facilities needed because of increased enroll 
ments resulting from Federal activities. Anderson County 
qualified for the grant on the basis of the estimated in 
crease between now and 1960 in enrollment of children 
parents work at Oak Ridge and other Federal 
installations in the Clinton area, 


whose 


Grant for Academic Freedom: The Fund for the Re 
public has granted $10,000 to the American Association 
of University Professors, which will place the money in 
its Academic Freedom Fund, The funds will be used to 
help teachers who have been discharged or suspended 
without pay in clear violation of academic freedom, Aid 
also will be provided for the faculty of a college or uni- 
versity where a crisis generally threatens freedom in edu 
cation . Teachers Wanted Overseas: Experienced 
teachers (with M.A, and M.S. degrees) in such fields as 
economics, physics, chemistry, sociology, political science 
library science, English, etc., have been requested by new 
ly created nations in the Middle and Far East for posi- 
tions in provincial colleges. The countries will offer the 
same salary as is paid to a national holding a similar post. 
Ihe salary will coyer cost of housing and subsistence 
only, and American) dollars will be provided through In- 
ternational Voluntary Services for transportation, in 
surance, and incidental expenses. Contracts of not 
than two years are being offered, Candidates must have 
the dedication of missionaries, but no propagandizing 
will be permitted, Obtain applications from: Interna 
tional Voluntary Services, 1930 Columbia Rd., N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C, 

Schools must involve more citizens in planning curric 
ulum improvements, advised Harold C. Hand, University 
of Illinois, at the annual joint conference of Michigan 
superintendents and school board members at Michigan 
State University. “Mathematics, guidance and other 
school operations are being criticized because citizens 
have had little share in their development, but new 
schools are not targets because the people have helped to 
plan them.”” He concluded that public involvement with 
new buildings is the secret. School people, he said, must 
help citizens to understand the need for curriculum 
changes, use them to help determine recommendations 
explain to them why new programs are better, and lead 
them to brag about new developments Grants 
amounting to nearly $3,000,000 have been announced 
by the Carnegie Corp. The largest grant is of $590,000 
to the University of Illinois for the development of new 
programs of mathematics for elementary and secondary 
schools . . . For the benefit of Sabbath observers, Yeshiva 
University (New York City) is serving as a College En 
trance Examination Board Test Center on Sundays for 
the remainder of the academic year. The tests, which 
are required for admission to many colleges and uni 
are administered on Saturdays. 


less 


versities, ordinarily 

The Associated Colleges of the Midwest has been 

formed by the following 10 colleges: Beloit (Wis.), Carle 

ton (Northfield, Minn.), Coe (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Momentous changes are taking place in the Soviet Union: 


A sweeping reorganization of the educational system is being undertuken 


‘in order to bring the schools closer to life'’ and to serve the spectacular 


advances planned in production, science and culture. 


The impact of these events on the United States and the rest of the world 


will be incalculably great. The need for information grows apace. 





Only the cover-to-cover translation of Soviet Education makes accessible 
the comprehensive, detailed and current material that is essential for a 


thorough understanding of developments in the field of Soviet education. 


In the February issue: 


The complete text of the very important Draft Theses of the 
Communist Party Central Committee and the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR ‘‘Concerning the Strengthening of Ties 


between School and Life and the Further Development of the 





System of Public Education."’ 


$70.00 per year (12 issues); $20.00 per year for persons 
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The Professor and the Art of Teaching 


By GEORGE B. CUTTEN 


President Emeritus, Colgate University 


L, HE COLLEGES and universities are now lack- 
ing efhcient teachers, as has been charged, what 
can we do about it? There have been occasional 
gestures in the direction of encouraging superion 
teaching in certain institutions, such as the 
Sterling Professors at Yale, the James B. Duke 
Professors at Duke, and the Kenan Professors at 
the North Carolina, but if there 
has been accurate report concerning the 
success of these efforts, it has not become a mat 
ter of general knowledge. Are these special, high 
ly paid professors superior teachers, or are they 


University ol 
any 


more active and prolific scholars? If they are 
the best teachers, what gives them superiority? 
If these specially appointed and specially paid 
professors are really superior, have we not a 
basis for training all college and university pro- 
fessors? 

Che only superior teachers which some people 
recognize are the born teachers. This means the 
same for lawyers, engineers, or artists and. sig 
nifies that the native traits of character are such 
that they more easily accommodate themselves 
to the art espoused. But the peculiar personality 
should be so adapted to the art by study, prac- 
tice, and experience that the product will be a 
master workman. 

So there is one thing we 
thing we must do: we must teach the teachers to 


can do, and one 
teach. Teaching is an art or craft and can be 
taught and learned the same as any art or cralt. 
What is an art? Let us see what the dictionary 
says: “Skill, dexterity, or power of performing 
certain actions, acquired by experience, study 
or observation.” How does this fit into that to 
which the pupils in college are exposed? Have 
those who are employed to teach acquired by 
experience, study, or observation the skill, dex- 
terity, or power of teaching? Or have they en- 
tirely eliminated that and learned to lecture in- 
stead? Or, perhaps, the teachers prefer to listen 
to recitations. If so, who will do the teaching? 
The characteristic of an art or craft of any 
kind is its passing on from one generation to 
another the skills which have been learned by 
a craftsman from the journeyman to whom he 
has been apprenticed. These skills are taught to 
the apprentice, with exactitude and persever- 
ance, so that they become second nature, and 
thereby the trainee is not only able to produce 
more results, but—more important—results of a 
quality. A watching the 


superiol spectator, 
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craftsman at work, may think that the work- 
man holds his tools awkwardly and unworkman- 
like but later notices that all journeymen of that 
craft use their tools in a similar way, for this is 
one of the skills taught by the journeyman and 
characteristic of all 
Thus, many who have been trained in the same 
craft have identical tools and use them accord- 
ing to the skills which the craft demands. This 
is usually true whether we are speaking of car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, or pipe-fitting; of surgery, 
dentistry, or radiotherapy; of painting, sculp 
ture, or architecture. Why, then, should we ex- 
pect that the art of teaching, with its delicate 
skills, should be bestowed upon us without ow 
asking for it, to say nothing about our not work- 


similarly trained workmen. 


ing for it? 
Perhaps teaching may best be recognized as a 


mutually complementary function: no one 


teaches unless someone thereby learns something. 
One reason why teaching is often avoided is 
that it is always hard work, no matter how at- 


tractive it may be. But, like many varieties of 
hard work, it returns great rewards. As has often 
been said, the demand today, as for many years 
past, is for “productive scholarship,” but what 
is the graduate school supposed to produce? Is 
it to produce dissertations, or should it aim to 
produce teachers who are so much needed. 

Let try to an- 
alyze the situation. There are certain univer- 
sities, such as the University of London, for in- 
simply as examining 


us come down to details and 


stance, which will act 
agencies, examinations being provided under 
careful supervision, and, when these are passed 
successfully, a degree is granted. The pupil finds 
his material where he can. We have other uni- 
versities where a variety of sources of material 
is recognized as valid—perhaps we might call it 
the textbook method. Textbooks are designated, 
lectures are given to classes, auxiliary material 
may be suggested, phonograph records are heard, 
and television is used to present the subject mat- 
ter in various ways. Then, occasionally, there are 
other universities where the pupils are privileged 
to have teachers. Any new methods of presenting 
college courses are mostly enlargements of the 
textbook or lecturing methods and will prob- 
ably be encouraged in these days of overflowing 
numbers of prospective pupils. 

Much is expected from television, but it is 
simply an illustrated variation of the lecture 
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method so common in many college classes. The 
experiments being tried, financed by benevolent 
funds, may be the best we can do under present 
circumstances, but perhaps the professors, being 
relieved from lecturing by these mechanical 
means, might be trained as teachers. In the few 


institutions where apprentice teaching is being 
attempted, so little time is devoted to it, com- 
pared to the time expended by masters and 


apprentices of such arts .as carpentry and watch- 
making, as to render it insignificant. Generally 
speaking, teacher training is most in evidence in 
the kindergarten and elementary departments, 
but gradually and decisively it loses its em- 
phasis, and by the end of the high school it is 
usually lacking. What is needed is a revival of 
the art of teaching in colleges, for it is a fallacy 
to expect that the ability to teach in a college 
is a miraculous gift automatically bestowed as a 
bonus with the Ph.D. degree and which is, by 
some magical process, at the demand of every 
college appointee, without effort on the part of 
the recipient. 

Real teaching is an arduous and difficult oc- 
cupation. Much time must be spent daily plan- 
ning an appropriate presentation of the subject 
so that the whole class will get it and the in- 
dividual student cannot miss it. Lessons must be 
considered in the light of different personalities 
in the class and must be fitted to the pupils’ 
previous and experience. Pertinent 
questions must be planned, for these will excite 
the mental action which a simple statement does 


training 


not do, and such questions should be clearly 
stated and be definite and answerable. They 
should also be suggestive and lead the pupils’ 
minds beyond the simple answers expected. 
While teaching is a demanding vocation, it is 
also.a technical task, and to rise to the top level 
of the profession requires the help of a mastet 
who is familiar with the skills. In his daily 
preparation, a teacher has a real difficulty in 
keeping abreast of the new discoveries in the 
natural 
sciences, which did not bother the college teach- 
the 18th century, now demand continual 
renewing and retouching. To expect a teachet 


sciences; and the social and economic 


er ol 


to carry on research, and at the same time to 
read professional journals and the new books 
in the field of his subject, and also to prepare 
the lessons he must teach daily is asking more 
than one person can accomplish. Nevertheless, 
the colleges and universities demand that re 
search shall have the preference, which neces 
sitates that lesson preparation shall be neglected 
and probably omitted. 


Of course, the professor's method of conduct- 
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ing his class is important. In a well conducted 
college class, there is no need of students’ smok- 
the daily paper, conversing with 


per- 


ing, reading 
neighboring students, 
tasks to entertain 
the professor cannot entertain the 


writing letters, o1 


forming other themselves. If 
“students” 
with the lesson, he is no teacher. 

It is often said that the best \ 
college teaching is to be found in England, at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, where the 
tutorial method, at its best, has been developed. 


university and 


A limited number of students is assigned to a 
tutor, and these meet informally 
ally with him, usually individually but perhaps 
in pairs, when the assignment is discussed and 
thoroughly ex- 


and occasion- 


the problems which arise are 
amined. A new assignment, consisting of collat- 
eral reading and related themes, as well as the 
central theme, is the lesson for the next meeting. 
Over the centuries this has proved to be good 
teaching, but the expense is prohibitive for our 


the tens of thousands seeking 


universities with 
admission. 

There is a suspicion that the quality of the 
tutorial system in these English universities has 
deteriorated since the beginning of World War 
I, owing to the exceedingly high mortality 
among the carefully selected young tutors in 
these institutions. Conscription at that time was 
seeking the physically fit wherever found. If this 
is true, there may be a compensating considera- 
tion. The two great universities were so much 
in the limelight that their reputations attracted 
the most brilliant young men from all countries 
as students and helped to balance the poorer 
grade of tutors. The whole rumor, however, may 
be an attempt to lower Oxford and Cambridge 
to the level of the universities of other lands, 
as far as reputations are concerned. 

Perhaps a modification of the tutorial method 
may retain many of its values and at the same 
time minister to the whole class. After 
has assembled, the teacher designates a certain 
pupil to answer the question which he is about 


the class 


to ask. The answer draws more questions from 
the teacher, and other members of the class may 
ask questions. The pupil first questioned is re 
lieved, and others, perhaps those who have in- 
terrupted to ask questions, continue discussing 
the subject. The discussion and the questions 
are passed from one to another, but there is 
always some pupil definitely selected to discuss 
the subject with the teacher, who is never found 
olf the the which he 
planned and whose skill is shown by the direc- 
tion and quality of the answers. During the. full 


course of discussion has 


hour the teacher is busy directing the discussion, 
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correcting or criticizing the answers, and keep- 
ing all the members of the class participating 
and interested. 

from one 


the 


transtferred 
reborn in 


Knowledge cannot be 


to another; it has to be 


To accomplish this, certain 


person 
recipient's mind. 
mental activities must be aroused. Mere telling 
will not do it. Teaching is not completed until 
what the teacher wishes to impart becomes a 
part of the learner’s mentality. The decisive ele- 
ment in the is stimulating the 
appropriate activity in the pupil's mind, and 
this cannot be done without the proper excite- 


teacher's art 


ment of mental energy awakened in the propet 
way. 

If the art of teaching is studied by prospec- 
tive teachers, we must not expect the result to 
be a group of teachers perfectly trained and 
capable of perfect teaching and faultless artistry. 
They would vary as have others who have ex- 
perienced identical training. As with all kinds 
of training, their success will depend upon their 
personality, mentality, ambition, industry, and 
other factors of life, and upon how such training 
can be appropriated by each. Even with the 
best of training, there will be some comparative 
failures. One thing can be said of them, how- 
ever; they have tried to improve and apply thei 
native ability so as to get the best results ol 
which their natural gifts are capable, They all 
will not teach exactly alike, but each will find 
it easier and more successful to develop one of 
the teaching talents with which he is endowed, 
and others will emphasize their special gifts. 
the the 
colleges are the athletic coaches. It might seem 


Probably best teachers in American 
to be undignified to employ teachers as we do 
coaches: “Win the games or seek another posi- 
tion.” But it works. Even our colleges should 
realize that it is as important to teach a boy his 
mathematics as his football. 

It is very unlikely that there is a group of 
teachers in America of higher quality than those 
teaching in the New England college prepara- 
tory schools for boys. It is true that they are not 
employed exactly as are the athletic coaches, 
but if some boys from any one of these schools 
should fail to pass the entrance examination in 
English, for instance, and thus be debarred from 
entering Yale, Harvard, or Princeton, there 
would be a new English teacher in that school 
next year. 

There are certain subjects which from thei 
contents, organizations, and functions seem to 
demand superior teaching—and get it. Such a 
subject is medicine. Here teacher and student 
work along together for four years in intimate 
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relations, similar to the master craftsman and 
his apprentice. They handle material together, 
perform experiments together, continually dis- 
Besides this, there 
are medical (which the 
medical students have to pass successfully before 


cuss available literature, etc. 
board examinations 


they can practice) at which poor teaching as well 
as poor studying would be detected, and failures 
would reflect’ discredit upon professors. This 
close relationship is also somewhat true concern- 
ing engineering, and all laboratory courses have 
an advantage of this kind. 

The best teachers in ordinary courses in col- 
lege are likely to be the assistant and associate 
professors who are seeking promotion. They 
cannot escape the idea that good teaching may 
assist them in their upward climb. 

The practice in large universities of assigning 
the class work of freshmen and sophomores to 
graduate students as teachers may be a financial 


necessity, but it surely is not a pedagogical 


success. OL course, if we had a system of training 


teachers, similar to the apprentice system ol 
other crafts, not only would the graduate stu- 
dent be there with the but the master 
craftsman also would be there continually to 
superintend the teaching. 

Why the teaching in colleges and universities 
should be considered unimportant is difficult to 
say, unless it seems that the college students are 
more able to protect themselves than the chil- 
dren in the kindergarten. But are they? In 
adopting the lecture method of teaching in the 
colleges, we have placed the emphasis upon the 
teacher instead of upon the pupil, as has been 


class, 


the general rule in former days, and it is the 
teacher, not the pupil, who is expected to do 
the hard work. The principal examples of this 
method which reach the general public are the 
Sunday sermons and the political speeches, How 
would you like to try an examination on the 
sermon you heard last month? Or, perhaps, on 
the one you did not hear? 

Many of the conditions required for good 
teaching are more easity and naturally fulfilled 
in small colleges than in large universities: 
smaller classes, more intimate and friendly rela- 
tions between the faculty members and the stu- 
dents, fewer and smaller demands on the faculty 
lor “productive scholarship,” and less likelihood 
of substituting lecturing for teaching. On the 
other hand, the faculties of small colleges may 
have heavier teaching loads and not have the 
financial resources to provide the most favorable 
conditions. 

The nearest approach to a return to teaching 
is the seminar. It is, however, a poor substitute 
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and does not fulfill the place or function of the 
professor as teacher. It is usually available only 
to seniors and graduate students, but real teach- 
ing is most valuable to underclassmen. The sem- 
inar offers too much opportunity to the garru- 
lous student who wishes to impress others by his 


excessive speaking. It also puts all present on a 


common level. The real teacher never surrenders 
the command of the class. 

OF all the breaches of educational etiquette, 
perhaps none would be considered more despic- 
able than for a professor to visit the classroom 
of one of his colleagues during the teaching 
hour without an invitation or permission. It 
seems that attitude 
acknowledgment of the failure of any professor 
to be able to teach acceptably. Knowing human 


this is a defense and an 


nature as we do, when the time comes for us to 
insist upon having trained and effective teach- 
ing, we are sure that the professor will welcome 
any person to his display of teaching ability as 
freely as he now passes around copies of his lat- 
est piece of research. When teacher training is 
accepted as the most important part of the pros- 
pective teacher's preparation, the master teach 
er’s classroom no longer will be his castle which 
no one dares to invade, but he will be honored 
to be selected by the director of teachers or by 
the teachers in training because these young 
people can learn their art from him. 

Teaching is the pinnacle of the educational 
pyramid. While we do all we can to develop 
teachers, we also should claim and use teachers 
wherever we find them, whether in “productive 
scholarship” or among the janitors. Teaching 
ability without anything to teach would be far 
from solving our problem, but what about de- 
tailed knowledge to teach and no teacher to 
teach it? The master teacher should be rewarded 
by a salary at least equal to that of the “produc- 
tive researcher,” for his is not only a more im- 
portant task but a more difficult one. 

No honor which comes to man can be greatet 
than to be spoken of as a great or good teacher. 
Mary Ellen Chase wrote: ‘Teaching, at its best, 
is not only the highest of arts, but the most ex- 
hilarating of occupations.” Then she added, “I 
have never known a dull moment in nearly filty 
years of it,” To appoint a trained teacher to a 
deanship is a demotion, regardless of what the 
salary may indicate and it is a waste of precious 
material which is irreplaceable. It is slaughtering 
the ewe lamb. Jesus evidently accepted as appro- 
priate and factual the statement, “We know that 
thou art a teacher come from God.” This des- 
cription of Him and His mission, coming from a 
man of Nicodemus’ reputation and standing in 
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the land is substantiated by every historical fact 
of which we know. The events of His life, as por- 
trayed by the Gospels’ authors, show Him to 
have been a teacher rather than a preacher, a 
tutor rather than a lecturer, an instructor rather 
than an oratorical speaker. 

Nothing we have said should be interpreted 
to favor the curtailing of real scholarship. We 
to be a scholar, but 
this and 
might 


must expect every teacher 
we must draw a distinction 
“productive research.” 7 he 
be expressed by saying, “No scholarship only 
for the sake ol The 


scholarship must be for one purpose that ol 


between 
distinction 
scholarship.” teacher's 
enriching his teaching. 

Perhaps we may reach the final solution to 
our problem of “Scholarship and Teaching” by 
a bit of reorganization of the university. Let us 
try. 

l. Separate the undergraduate departments en- 
tirely from the Graduate School, except as here- 
after suggested. The professors in the under- 
graduate departments will be employed as teach- 
ers and will be paid as teachers. They will not 
be responsible for any program of research for 
themselves or for others, and they will receive 
promotions on the basis of successful teaching. 
The minimum training for these teachers will 
be a creditable B.A. degree, a stiff M.A. degree 
in the subject of their specialty, and one extra 
year’s study and training in teaching as an art, 
leading to an appropriate degree, under the 
guidance of the director of teaching, 

2. The Graduate School will employ its statt 
as research professors who will plan, participate 
in, and produce research on the part of theit 
students, who are working toward the degree ol 
Ph.D. The class obligations of these protessors 
will consist of two duties. Once a week each 
one will hold a seminar of two hours, which all 
graduate students will attend and report on the 
various assignments previously given. The pro- 
fessors in the undergraduate departments, teach- 
ing similar subjects, also will be privileged o1 
required to attend these seminars to keep in 
touch with the latest developments in theit 
subjects. In addition, once a week the professor 
will meet each student in his department, in- 
dividually, to receive reports of the assigned 
work and to give advice and direction. 

3. There shall be appointed, in addition to 
the various deans, two vice-presidents of the unt- 
versity, a director of teaching, and a director of 
research. In a few institutions a new ofhce, dean 
of instruction, What 
the duties and what are the results of the efforts 


has been established. are 
of such an individual? As far as I can ascertain, 
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the office seems to be mostly an honorary one, 
and the “instruction” in the title 
to the subject matter to be taught, rather than 
to the teaching. The 
director of teaching, as suggested in this article, 


word refers 


method or necessity of 


has a 24-hour-a-day task. 


While there has been little advancement in 


teacher training during the past century, lately 
there seems to have been a revival of this im- 
portant function. Yale, with its great resources 
and its combination with Smith and Vassar, is 
an important present example. This is most en- 
couraging, but there is still a tremendous task to 
be accomplished. 


Merit Rating—A Complex 


of Administrative Problems 
By CLAUDE W. FAWCETT 


National Association of Manufacturers 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


EPsscimuons OF MERIT RATING for teachers seem 
the method by which 
some teacher may be paid a super-maximum 
salary standard of merit. Al- 
though this approach caters to a very under- 


always to center around 


based on some 
standable desire to retain skills which are scarce, 
it is hardly more than an attempt to reduce an 
extremely complicated problem to Neanderthal 
simplicity. 

Merit rating for 
three highly technical problems in administra- 
tion, each of which is sufficiently difficult to 
challenge the best management brains in all of 
education: the in-service training 
program designed to raise the level of teachers’ 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge; the utilization 
of a small segment of wage and salary procedure 
so that wages paid can provide incentives for 
the improvement of skills, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge; and wage and salary administration so 
that a school district can secure and keep the 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge considered essen- 
tial to the the children in the 
community. 


teachers includes at least 


evaluation, 


education ol 


Professional administrators are aware that 
the transition from relative ignorance to pass 
ing excellence can take either a long time or a 
short one—depending upon the extent and 
speed with which a teacher becomes aware of 
his strengths and deficiences. 

Improvement in performance is unlikely to 
take place without incentives. In an exchange 
economy in which we live, money represents 
so many human desires that it is inevitable that 
one must consider it when discussing motivation 
for a teacher to improve his teaching skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that money ranks, at best, fourth among 
the most powerful motives for keeping a person 
in an organization. The desire to be doing 
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work that is considered useful by society, the 
desire to be a member of a successful organiza- 
tion doing useful work, and the desire to have 
a voice in the operation of the organization out- 
rank income as a predominant reason for stay- 
ing with an organization. Yet, money can be 
used as an incentive, and it should be so used in 
securing improvement of skills, changes in atti- 
tudes, and an increase in knowledge. The ques- 
tion is how. 

One method that has possibilities is to reim- 
burse incurred in programs 
of study or travel recommended by the school 
system. Another method is to provide a teacher 
with the full maximum salary when he has dem- 
onstrated that he has reached the maximum 
desired in the teaching position he is occupying. 
This might be attained in three years, or 10, de- 
pending upon the effort he has made to develop 
and to remove impediments to efficient teaching. 

Merit payments should not be confused, as 
many are now, with the entire problem of wage 
and salary payments. They are, after all, only 
a single factor in the determination of salary— 
no: the whole salary program. 

Part of the profession’s confusion concerning 
merit salary programs has grown out of a re- 
luctance to examine intently the problem of wage 
and salary theory. One factor that has to be con- 
sidered in working out the problem is the abil- 
ity of the school district to pay salaries. There 
are great differences among districts. The district 
may be so small that its resources are inadequate 
to the task of education it has set. The people 
of the district may be unwilling to carry on the 
kind of educational program that is desirable. 
The state equalization program may be defec- 
tive. The district may be without non-monetary 
rewards that it can offer teachers (e.g., proxim- 
ity to a graduate school of education, unusually 


teachers for costs 
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pleasant climate, a population devoted to high 


quality education for the children). At any 


given moment in which salaries are being con- 
sidered, there is always a set of conditions which 
do limit the amount of salary which can_ be 
paid. 
Another 


salary policies is the variability of assignments to 


factor in establishing wage and 
teachers. No teaching job is equal to any other 
teaching job—and no amount of planning by 
[here are vari- 
ables over which the administrato1 
trol. They task of the administrator 


impossible if he is expected to equalize the 


administration can make it so. 
has no con- 
make the 


teaching assignments within the school system. 
And this is a presumption which is currently 
made in the single salary schedule. 

A third set of factors is the variability of sup- 
ply for different teaching assignments. Some 
teaching skills are more complicated and take 
longer to learn than others. As the skills become 
more dificult to learn, the number of people 
who can master them becomes smaller and there 
are fewer people willing to make the effort to 
master them. Public recognition of the impor- 
tance of an occupation (/.e., engineering in the 
late 1950's) may create a generous supply of 


people for an occupation at one time in history 
and deny it to others during the period, 

A salary policy should create a supply of in 
dividuals with skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
required in the school system; secure them for 
schools in sufficient supply so teachers may carry 
out their purposes; up-grade them so teachers 
can be made more useful; and keep them ap- 
plied within the classrooms where they are need- 
ed. It is, therefore, a management tool and not 
a campaign slogan either to appease teachers o1 
stir up taxpayers. 

We in the teaching protfession—teachers and 
administrators alike homework 
on this problem of merit rating for teachers. It 
is not a shibboleth by which we separate the 
friends of teachers from their enemies. The days 
of simplicity in administration, as in 
business management, are gone forever. We are 
going to have to substitute orderly systems, deep- 


need to do ow 


school 


ly concerned with the human equation, for the 
personal contact of the superintendent equally 
concerned with the human equation. The teach 
ing profession has grown so much in multiply- 
ing our service to all children that it must begin 
management 
oul 


to apply research and scientific 


knowledge to the solutions of personal 


problems. 


English Secondary School Practice 
By SAMUEL EVERETT 


The City College, New York City 


I SHOULD LIKE to enter the controversy that was 
carried on in 1957 in the pages of SCHOOL AND 
SociETY between Edwin T. Sandberg and Wil- 
liam H. Fisher. One offers the Danish Folk High 
School as a promising answer to many problems 
confronting American secondary education, and 
the other deplores the educational cure-alls 
sometimes proposed by prolessors in liberal arts 
colleges which are intended to solve the prob- 
lems of American society. 

My own thinking is probably midway between 
the two expressed positions and may 
neither. Like Sir Roger at the County Assizes, I 
cannot help but feel that “Much might be said 
on both sides.” 

We need to be realistic in terms of what high 
schools in our own country are doing and can 


satisly 


do, At the same time, modesty and the experi- 
seek 


oul 


mental method of inquiry dictate that we 


to learn from many sources, including 


European neighbors. 
The conviction that 


we, in American 
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ondary education, can learn much from others 
has recently been strengthened by a sabbatical 
year spent in visiting 55 of all types of the finest 
English secondary schools. Let me cite a num- 
ber of examples observed in English secondary 
schools which might readily be adapted to Amer- 
ican practice with profit to ourselves.’ Because 
of limitations of space, the selected examples will 
be taken only from English public and State 
prepare students for 
the 
socially 


grammar schools which 
English universities. 
which the 


concentrated. 


These are schools in 


intellectual and elite are 

English public and State grammar schools are 
justly believed to be most conservative institu- 
that they all lack 


uniqueness and imagination, qualities that are 


tions. But to assume also 
justly prized by American educators, would cer- 


tainly be erroneous. The six descriptions chosen 


Examples are taken from an unpublished manuscript, 
“Growing Up in English Secondary Schools: Significance 
for American Practice.” 
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are not necessarily typical of English public and 
State grammar school programs as a whole. 

Che ability of many Englishmen to speak and 
to write with unusual clarity and power is no 
accident. In addition to the meticulous study 
of the great pieces of literature, English  sec- 
ondary school students benefit from numerous 
opportunities for self expression. 

Arts majors in the sixth form of the Uppei 
Latymer School, London, practice written and 
spoken English for two years in a weekly sem- 
inar, “Essay Criticism.” The course is scheduled 
in double periods, under the alternate direction 
of the heads of the English and history depart- 


ments. The masters in charge regularly assign 


topics from which each student chooses his sub- 


ject. Here are sample assignment lists: 


History Master 
Formosa 
Diplomacy Without Arma- 
ment 


English Master 

Where There’s a 

Ihere’s a Way 
Religious Revivals 
The Business of the Op- Myself 

position is to Oppose Ihe English are Free Only 
Witchcraft at Election Time 
The Art of Biography 


Will 


During this observer's visit, one essay was read 
at the beginning of each of the two periods. The 
first was on “Billy Graham,” who seems to have 
become a perennial visitor to the British Isles. 
\ second was on the subject of “Witchcraft.” All 
boys made notes during the initial reading. One 
after another they the The 
author also was given an Opportunity to respond. 
After each reading and criticisms, the teacher 
in charge summed up the discussion and made 
his own evaluation. 

Numerous State grammat schedule 
lecture: series which are attended by all upper- 
form students. At Leighton Park School, estab- 
lished by the Society of Friends in Reading, 
sixth-form boys attend a series of lectures known 
as “Specials.” Outside speakers and 
masters at Leighton Park address the boys for 
one half hour, with a comparable period re- 
served for questions. In another school, the 
Wandsworth Comprehensive School, London, 
regular lectures for the older boys include such 
topics as “The History of Science” and “Philos- 
ophy and Ethics.” At Hendon County School, 
Hendon, Middlesex, the sixth-formers hear talks 
each week on general economics, world religion, 
art, and literature. Lively discussion follows these 
many presentations. 

Schoo] administrators in the U. S. who believe 


criticized essay. 


schools 


several 


that creative work in the fine arts may open the 


door to a liberal education may find useful the 


example of the North London Collegiate School. 
The quality and high prestige of this particular 
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program chielly result from the fact that all 
courses are taught by practicing artists. All but 
one of these teachers are at the school only part 
time. In their capacity as artists they also do 
commercial designing and periodically stage 
private exhibitions. 

During the visit many art groups were in ac- 
tion. Sixteen-year-olds were painting at thei 
easels from a life model. Members of anothet 
class were busy making life portraits in’ black 
and white. The modeling studio was a delightful 
room with its display of heads, full figures, pieces 
of china, and animal forms. The class period is 
hardly long enough for such work and many 
girls come to the modeling studio during the 
luncheon break in order to finish work unde 
taken in regular class periods. All studios were 
spacious, light, and airy. In this school, undei 
professional guidance, technique and originality 
of form and design seemed to go hand in hand. 

The United States’ new responsibilities in the 
world are leading us to revalue the subject of 
geography in American high schools. This sub- 
ject is not confined to book learning at the 
Godolphin and Latymer Schools in) London. 
Eleven- and twelve-year-olds visit Hammersmith 
Bridge where they observe and record the tides, 
appearance of the river bank, and water traffic. 
Groups of girls make studies of the local park. 
In one project each child is given a topograph- 
ical map on which her own home appears. ‘This 
is but one part of map study of the London 

Thirteen- and go farthei 
afield. They observe and record data seen from 
Parliament Hill. Visits are made to Box Hill, 
in the chalk country, where records are made of 
rock formations, the effects of erosion, and river 
gap phenomena. The effects of the natural en- 
vironment upon the use of building materials 
and ways of making a living are considered. 

Older girls spend a “Geography Week” at the 
Malham Field Center in the Pennine Hills of 
Yorkshire. Both biology and geography teachers 
accompany such expeditions. Field problems 
during the geography week are set by either the 
teachers with the group or the permanent staf! 
at the center. Youth hostels are used in carrying 
on these more extensive excursions. 

Schools in a modern industrial economy must 
present to youth the broad outlines of the econ- 


area. 
fourteen-year-olds go 


omic structure. How does one develop an in- 


terest and concern for economics problems 
in older adolescents? Christ College, a grammar 
school in Middlesex, has solved this problem in 
the past through the regular scheduling of dis- 
cussion groups for all members of its upper 
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school. An advanced economics upper sixth 
form has served as a nucleus in this experiment. 

The advanced economics course at Christ Col- 
lege meets five periods a week for one school 
‘Two week are devoted 
to theoretical questions such as “Labor and 
Wages,” “Factors of Production,” and ‘Taxation 
and the Law of Supply and Demand.” Applied 
economics is studied two periods a week. 

The boys in this Christ College economics 
class have regularly divided into 10 sub-groups. 
During the lunch break they lead economics dis- 


year. periods each 


cussions for the students in the upper school. 
All have been urged to read pamphlets dealing 
with economic problems. Pamphlets and charts 
are made available in a Current Affairs Room. 
But the success of this student-directed program 
has been largely due to the student leaders’ care- 
ful preparation in advance and to the prestige 
accorded the program by the faculty. 

Famous English public schools are well known 
as highly specialized college-preparatory institu- 
tions. We think of their sports programs and 
house organizations as developers of character 
and citizenship. These select institutions, how- 
ever, were found by this observer to have en- 
riched their programs in a number of unique 
ways. 

The English do not use the term “citizenship 
education.” They are nonetheless concerned 
with preparation for citizenship. Rugby, one of 
the famous public schools of England, has de- 
veloped a program known as the “Leaver’s 


Course.” This is scheduled during the last three 
weeks before the boys are graduated and im- 
mediately following the completion of the Gen- 
eral Certificate Examinations. 

In the first week, three hours each morning 
are devoted to lectures by experts. Each after- 
noon one hour and 15 minutes are spent in stu- 
dent discussion of the topics of the day. The 
boys all meet again with the adult experts in 
evening sessions for a lengthy question period. 

During the second week participants gain 
first-hand experience in a community agency 
of their choice. Work is carried on in a wide 
variety of organizations, including steel mills, 
coal mines, a junior prison, government agencies, 
and farms. 

The third week is spent in large group meet- 
ings presided over by student chairmen. Small 
committees present An adult expert 
evaluates the student findings. Written reports 
are made by each student at the end of this 
three-week program. 

Viewed in terms of the initial controversy, 
these instances of English secondary school prac- 
tice may not lead to a solution of specific prob- 
lems of American society. However, they do have 
a distinct relationship to several such problems. 
Incisive speech and writing are important in so- 
ciety, as are depth of intellectual background, 
artistic performance, human geography, econ- 
omics, and citizenship. Moreover, the examples 
cited do have a realistic relationship to typical 
high-school curricula in the United States. 


reports. 


Some Fundamentals of 


Contemporary Education 
By JACOB |. HARTSTEIN 


Dean, Graduate School, Long Island University 


Ox: EASY SOLUTION to our educational prob- 
lems is the suggestion, urged with vigor by some, 
that we take some lessons from European educa- 
tion. This is fraught with serious danger, since 
European education was designed for a selected 
minority group, whereas our strength—our very 
survival—depends upon our ability to educate 
all of the people; to discover and develop fully 
capacity, talent, and aptitude wherever these 
may be. Our strength, moreover, depends upon 
the identification and development of diverse 
capacities and the cultivation of many different 
kinds of talents and aptitudes. Furthermore, in- 
tellect, aptitudes, or talents are not the exclusive 
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possession of particular races o1 religious groups, 
and they are not distributed according to na- 
tional origin or socio-economic status. Accord- 
ingly, everything depends upon our ability to 
assure true equality of opportunity, to preserve 
individual freedom of and to secure 
the full development of the individual potential 
of every American boy and girl as a useful and 
socially responsible member of our American 


choice, 


society. 
We must accept the elementary fact that if 
From an address at a testimonial dinner, March 29 


1958, marking the author's completion of 20 years of ser 
vice to Long Island University 
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small classes, individual attention, and profes- 


services—medical, psychological, psychi 


can help the problem children and 


sional 
atric, ete. 
youth and the delinquent, they can help (even 
more effectively and at much less cost) the nor 
mal and the gifted and the talented to achieve 
greater heights and thus greater good for them 
selves and for all of us. 
We will get the 
we require by regressing to the past. Our need 


not more effective teachers 


for superior teachers, and better trained teach 


ers, Is more urgent than ever before. To ag 


gravate matters, we also require many more 
teachers than ever before. To improve quality 
even as we increase quantity is a great challenge, 
indeed, and yet must be met. 

We must 
only 


chologically. Raising standards and improving 


make teaching more attractive, not 


economically but also socially and PSy- 


quality can help in this direction. But other in 


cducements are also essential if we are to succeed 


in recruiting for teaching large numbers of our 
ablest youth 

Feachers should be the best educated of all 
of the professions. Teachers, including those in 
elementary school, should not only be masters 
of the art and the science of education and spe- 
cialists in a subject or field of study as well, 


but they also should be thoroughly educated 
and cultured men and women, entirely at home 
in the abstract and in the practical, in the “use- 
ful as well as in the ornamental.” 

Our Rip Van Winkles, thanks to the Sputniks, 


have been aroused and are responding—some 


REPORTS 


times hysterically—to the scientific lag which 
they have just discovered. But mathematics and 
science are only a part of our problem. We have 
lagged seriously, for decades, in the study of fon 
eign languages. We have been lagging in rec 

the importance of knowing and undei 
the cultures and spiritual orientations 


ognizing 
standing 
of other peoples and civilizations, and we have 
not been effective in international relations and 
in world leadership. 

Ou 
than any educational level or group or, for that 


matter, all of them put together. It calls fon 


present educational problem is bigget 


statesmanship and co-operation among our na 


tional, state, and local between 


government and education and business and in 


governments; 


dustry; and between our public institutions and 
our private institutions. 

We require extraordinary vision and idealism. 
But among all the visions, perhaps the most im- 
portant right now is the ability to discriminate 
between past, present, and future. In the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion. Is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 


so we must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save oui 
country.” 

With faith, vision, courage, and dedication as 
our implements for doing so, there is no limit 
to the heights we can attain with perseverance 


in unison. 


Interinstitutional Co-operation 
Edueation 


in Higher 


By RAYMOND S. BUTLER 


Indiana University, Bloomington 


A UNIQUE ORGANIZATION of public and_ private 
and church-related colleges and universities is 
now at work on the problems of higher educa- 
tion in Indiana. Early in 1945, faced with the 
problem of the returning World War II veterans, 
30 colleges and universities in Indiana formed 
the Indiana Conference of Higher Education. 
The members, composed of the presidents of 


26 private or church-related and fou State-sup- 


ported colleges and universities, banded together 
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to create a forum in which the joint problems 
of providing highet for the state 
of Indiana could be studied and mutually re- 
solved. From the beginning there was consensus 


education 


that higher education was not a matter of private 


Ihe conference is made up of the college presidents 
of 30 An executive committee, composed of 
a president who secretary- 
treasurer, and three im- 
mediate past president, is elected annually. 


institutions. 
himself, a 
whom is the 


succeed 
one of 


cannot 
members, 
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versus state-supported education but that it was 
a common responsibility of all institutions. Ob- 


jective evidence of this common responsibility 


was also available, since traditionally the under- 
graduate enrollments in Indiana higher educa- 
tion institutions had been approximately equally 
balanced between the private and state institu- 
tions. Recently this conference has reviewed the 
future of higher education in the state and has 
published two studies emphasizing the need for 
capital, operating funds and staff, and for an 
evaluation of the curriculum in order to main 
tain an adequate system of higher education fon 
the state. 

The the 


dealt with the immediate solution of the prob 


discussions of earlier conferences 
lem of veteran enrollments. Projections of en 
rollments were made and quotas were established 
by each institution, maintaining the balance be- 
tween private and state-supported institutions in 
order to insure that all returning veterans could 
be taken 
planning by the 30 institutions resulted in all 


care of. This advanced co-operative 
eligible returning veterans being able to ente 
a college, and it set the stage for further action 
which is still in process. 

Following the challenge of the 1945-50 veteran 
enrollments, the annual conference meetings 
discussed and formulated opinion on such issues 
as universal military training, the relative roles 
of private- and public-supported education, the 
function of higher education, general education, 
scholarships, educational television, and the so- 
cial and philosophical principles of higher edu- 
cation. Policy statements concerning the guiding 
principles of higher education and universal 
military training were agreed upon. The Indiana 
plan for the maintenance of national manpowe1 
was read in whole into the Congressional Record. 

Annual enrollment reports, prepared by the 
Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admission Officers, had been presented to the 
conference since 1949. In 1953, 
appointed to project the future enrollments in 
the state prior to 1970. In the fall of 1955, Nelson 
Parkhurst, registrar of Purdue University, pre- 
sented a comprehensive enrollment projection 
from 1955 to 1972.2 Six 
the projections, with various bases for each 
model. With this study at hand, the conference 
selected as its estimates of undergraduate enroll- 
ments 71,000 in 1960, 92,000 in 1965, and 111,000 


in 1970. These estimates assumed that the per- 


a committee was 


models were used for 


centage ot college-age population in college 
would increase to 35% by 1962 and that from 
1962 to 1970 the preceding births would be the 


dominant factor in increasing enrollments. The 
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18- to 2l-year-olds in college in- 


percentage ol 
1933 to 25% in 


creased steadily 

1954. 
Following the acceptance of these enrollment 

to plan 


from 7.69% in 


estimates, the conference proceeded 
how the increase in enrollments would be cared 
for. Each 
capacity for the years 1960, 1965, and 1970. Ac- 


institution made its own estimate of 


cording to these preliminary estimates, Indiana 
colleges and universities will be able to take care 
of the anticipated enrollments in the existing 
institutions and at the same time will maintain 
an approximate balance between private and 
state-controlled institutions. 

After the enrollment discussions, the attention 
of the conterence turned to facilities, staff, and 
finance needs to care for the enrollment. At the 
fall meeting in 1956, the conference directed the 
secretary to make a comprehensive study on 
these three problems, and a committee was ap 
pointed to make the study with the assistance 
and business managers. 


of institutional deans 


Phe study was completed in 27 
the report was released to the Governor's Con 
ference on Education Beyond the High School 
in Dec., 1957. The published report attempts to 


point out the problems being faced by the state's 


institutions, and 


higher education institutions in the years prior 
to 1970. 

The state of Indiana has a wide disparity of 
institutions located near the state’s high-school 
graduates. In 1956, 40°72 of Indiana’s high-school 
graduates were within 25 miles of four or more 
of 26 private and church-related institutions, four 
state-supported institutions, and 12 extension 
centers. The offering in these institutions is such 
that high-school graduates may take at least the 
first two years of a college education within 25 
miles of the high school from which they grad- 
uated. Ninety-two per cent of Indiana’s high- 
school graduates were within 25 miles of one 
such institution. In addition, numerous private 
technical and vocational institutions exist in the 
state which, when combined with the higher 
education institutions, provide for a well-round- 
ed education system for all students interested 
in pursuing education beyond the high school. 
Further evidence points out that, with the ex- 
pansion of these existing institutions, all students 
can be cared for in a more economical mannet 


2 N. M. Parkhurst and B. Suddarth, “Potential Enroll- 
ment for Indiana Colleges and Universities, 1955 to 1972” 
(Purdue University: Indiana Conference of Higher Edu- 
cation, 1955). 

“A Survey of Needs and Resources: The Capital, 
Operating, and Curriculum Needs of Higher Education 
in Indiana,” a report to the Indiana Conference of Highe1 
Education, Nov., 1957, Indiana University 
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than would be the case if new colleges were 
established. 

In a survey of the present facilities of the 27 
institutions, 67.8%, of the exterior square feet 
of buildings exclusive of residence halls were 
rated satisfactory and were slated for re- 
modeling, renovation, and abandonment. A 
conservative total need for capital construction 


in projected 1970 values was as follows: 


299 907 
if 


JE& 


Academic, administrative, and physical plant, 

chapels, auditoriums, and athletic and rec- 
$175,802,000 
144,530,700 
2,189,400 
13,329,000 
$335,841,100 


reational facilities 
Residence halls 
Campus acreage 
Remodeling funds 
Fotal needs prior to 1970 


Another estimate produced a_ total need of 
$494,824,000. The annual amount 
capital from all sources during the next 11 years 
will vary from $30,500,000 under the conserva- 
$45,000,000 under the latte 


needed _ for 


tive estimate to 
estimate. 

The operating 
needed for 1970 were dependent upon increas- 
ing faculty salaries, faculty-student ratios or fac- 
ulty loads, increases in other operational ex- 
penses, and anticipated increases in consumer 


estimates of current funds 


price levels. Instruction and research funds in 


the 27. institutions should increase’ from 
the $60,000,000 in 1957 to approximately 
$150,000,000 by 1970. This amount will be need- 
ed to provide for increased staff, increased sal- 
aries, and the new library, equipment, supplies, 
and expenses necessitated by the anticipated in- 
crease in students. Additional funds also will be 
needed to operate auxiliary enterprises and con- 
tract research. 

Relative to staff, the study concluded that, 
with increases in faculty-student 
sizes, and sizable salary increases prior to 1970, 
institutions cannot maintain the present matur- 
ity of staff. On the basis of national data, it is 
doubtful whether sufficient numbers will be 
available to staff in the present manner. The 
study recommended that the 27 colleges and 
and 


ratios, class 


universities give first priority to “studying 
experimenting with ways of using the time and 
energy of teachers more effectively, such as 
viding assistance for routine work, visual aids, 
and relief from other tasks, and scheduling fewer 
small classes.” Further, the study stated: “The 
colleges are obligated to take heroic measures 
and to involve their faculty members in ‘studies 
and experiments designed to establish a more 


pro- 


realistic relationship between course offerings, 
class size, quality education, and salaries; and 
they must bring about a better understanding 
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of these relationships on the part of the teaching 
faculty.” 

The study of curriculum compared the pres- 
ent curricula of the 27 institutions with part of 
the guiding principles adopted by the confer- 
ence in 1949 as follows: 

1. To provide a program of general education which 
opens up to the individual the chief fields of knowledge 
and stimulates him to relate them effectively to his own 
experience, 

2. To provide a program of advanced education that will 
enable the individual to gain deeper insight and wider 
comprehension in the field of knowledge which he chooses 
for concentrated study, 

3. To provide on the advanced level a program of gen 
eral and specialized education that will prepare the in 
dividual for the profession of his choice. 

1. To provide a program of specialized and general 
training which will prepare the individual to work suc 
cessfully in the vocational field of his choice. 

In appraising the extent to which these ob- 
jectives are being met by the 27 institutions in 
Indiana, the curriculum inventory was encour- 
aging. All four of these aims were being served 
by the curricular offerings of the total system of 
higher education in Indiana. General education 
in the freshman and sophomore years was avail- 
able at all institutions. The distribution of stu- 
dent class hours in general education by field, 
however, varied widely. At the junior and senior 
level, sufficient opportunity was provided for 
students to follow their vocational preference. 

The great bulk of graduate work was con- 
centrated in three large universities: Indiana 
University, University of Notre Dame, and 
Purdue University. In addition to these three, 
seven other institutions offered master’s pro- 
grams in theology or teacher education. 

Of common concern to institutions which 
specialized in the advanced undergraduate and 
graduate areas was the number of small classes. 
The study concluded that “it appears inevitable, 
therefore, that as enrollments rise in the 27 in- 
stitutions and as the total supply of possible new 
teachers declines relatively, a critical review by 
faculties and administrative officers of both exist- 
ing and contemplated course offerings will have 
to be made continuously.” 

In the study of resources to meet the challenge 
of future expenditures for higher education in 
Indiana, past expenditures for higher education 
were compared with the gross national product 
and an estimate of the gross Indiana product. 
Comparing this for the past years, it was found 
that higher education in Indiana accounted for 
1.10°¢ of the gross Indiana product. Based on 
needs estimated or computed, this percentage 
will have to increase if the colleges and univer- 
sities are to be expected to take care of the ap- 
proximately double student population in 1970. 
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Also studied as means to meet these needs were 
increases in gifts from industry, foundations, and 
individuals, increases in state appropriations, 
and increases in student (Student fees, in 
most instances, had more than doubled during 
the past 10 years.) Of most significance was the 
need for a changing attitude on the part of the 
general public in regard to the requirements of 
higher education in the period ahead. This latter 


fees. 


phase is now under consideration by the con- 
ference. 


The Joint Couneil’s Decade 


Through voluntary co-operation, these 30 in- 
stitutions of higher education have been able 
to plan together for the future of higher educa- 
tion in Indiana. The solution of these problems 
will not be met by “crash” programs hurriedly 
conceived and but rather through 
sensible long-range planning. It has been this 
type of voluntary co-operation that has made 
the Indiana Conterence of Higher Education an 
integral part of the higher education system in 


executed, 


Indiana. 


in 


Eeonomiec Edueation 
By GEORGE L. FERSH 


Associate Director 
Joint Council on Economic Education 


A. rER A DECADE of activity to improve eco- 
nomic education, the Joint Council on Economic 
Education is more convinced than ever of the 
essentiality, urgency, and complexity of its mis- 
sion. In a nation whose economy is based upon 
the wisdom of choices made by individuals as 
consumers, producers, and citizens, economic 
education remains most essential; at a time 
when the capacity for effective trade and leader- 
ship in the world is so directly dependent upon 
the economic strength of the nation, economic 
education resulting in wise economic action is 
exceedingly urgent; during an era marked by 
emerging developments such asthe use of rev- 
olutionary energy sources, automation, accelera- 
and transportation 
methods, and population and technological pres- 
sures upon natural the and 
procedures for developing economic education 
are increasingly complex. 

Yet, assessing its position, the Joint Council 
feels that it is moving forward from a_ firm 
foundation. Educational and community leaders 
possess a fuller comprehension of the need for 
curriculum 
have 


tions in communication 


resources, scope 


Hundreds _ of 
consultants 


education. 
co-ordinators and 
been developed with special competence in the 
field. There is now a nation-wide base of teach- 
ers alerted to and competent in the field of 
economic education. Countless sources for in- 
formation and materials been 
discovered and they are being used effectively to 
‘urther the program. Buttressing all these re- 
sources are the immeasurable insights concern- 
ing procedures and policies which have been 
gained through the years. 


economic 
economic 


classroom have 
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Since its founding in 1948 by a representative 
group of educators, economists, and members of 
the various segments of the economy, the Joint 
Council has hewed strictly and successfully to 
its charter policy: that programs for economic 
education must be without regard to, and inde- 
pendent of, the special interests of any group in 
the body politic; that the responsibility for in- 
stituting and carrying out programs on eco- 
nomic education must always remain that of the 
schools themselves; and that the function of an 
organization such as the one they were establish- 
ing should be to co-ordinate and encourage con- 
linuing work to improve economic education 
at every level of school and collegiate study. 

The first phase of the Joint Council’s program 
to improve economic education was aimed at 
the inadequate background in economics of, 
most teachers. To begin a rectification of this 
condition, universities and colleges throughout 
the nation have been encouraged to establish 
Workshops in Economic Education. The typical 
workshop consists of about three weeks of pres- 
entations, equally divided between the sub- 
stance of economics and the methods for trans- 
lating the knowledge into use at every level of 
education. An innovation in these workshops is 
the practitioners from the 
economic world as well as academicians. During 
the summer of 1958, 43 workshops were held 
throughout the nation. In the 10 years of its 
operation, the Joint Council has aided univer- 
sities to provide this form of in-service education 
to about 14,000 classroom teachers. 

From the outset, there was an awareness that, 
for the long run, it was essential that there be 


conscious use ol 
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a concurrent program to provide economic edu- 
cation for future teachers. The program to ac- 
complish this has come into full development 
during the past few years. Increased economic 
understanding is being developed within social 
studies and methods courses in teacher-training 
institutions; economics courses are being select- 
ed by a greater percentage of future teachers; 
and there is a growing recognition that econ- 
omics should be a part of certification require- 
ments. 

At the 


carried) on co-operatively 


being 
Joint 
institu- 
tions. The procedures followed include regional 


present: time, programs are 


the 
100 teacher-training 


between 
Council and over 
conferences among those participating in the 
program; the provision of consultants for the 
teams of economists and educators involved in re 
styling their courses; providing for an exchange 
of materials and and the establishment 
of Opportunities in summer workshops and _ in- 


ideas; 


service programs for the college instructors to 
serve and to learn from public-school teachers. 

Another facet of the Joint Council program 
educa 
tion. To accomplish this, as well as to be of 
direct service to school systems, the Joint Coun 
cil has developed its Cooperating Schools Pro 
gram. Each year approximately 
tems participate in a total program of incor- 
porating economic education into their curric- 
ulum. 


is concerned with research in economic 


10 school sys- 


ypically, the school system appoints one of 
its teachers or curriculum specialists to be a co 
ordinator of the program as a full-time assign 
ment. In consultation with the Joint Council, a 
program is worked out which includes evalua 
tion of existing practices; seminars and courses 
to increase the background of all teachers in 
economics; the development of techniques and 
plans for teaching and for scope and sequence 
arrangements; demonstration projects; and the 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE 


evaluation and development ol 


materials fo1 


appropriate 


classroom use in economic educa- 
tion. 
The organizational the Joint 


Council program is designed to draw. strength 


structure of 


from as many competent groups and people as 
possible and also to achieve a multiplication of 
its efforts through The 
sources of strength are 33 state or regional eco 


those groups. majo} 
nomic education councils located in various parts 
of the nation. 


the Joint Council in respect to leadership by 


These councils are modeled aftei 


educators, broad-based representation on then 
governing boards, and an abiding respect fon 
objectivity. They raise their own funds, with 
which they ordinarily employ a field director, 
and they carry on multi-faceted programs of 
workshops, materials development, and dissem- 
ination. 

In addition to the autonomous councils, the 
Joint Council has developed bases for affiliation 
and co-operation with major educational and 
economics organizations. Through close collab- 
oration with such groups as the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and American Economics Association, valuable 
consultants are secured for the Joint Council 
activities and the results of Joint Council work 
are shared with the members of those organiza- 
tions. 

With the vote of confidence expressed by the 
Ford Foundation in extending its basic grant, 
as well as grants from the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development, Sloan Foundation, Kazan- 
jian Foundation, Zellerbach Foundation, and 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation, the Joint Coun- 
cil heads into the future with optimism that 
the citizens of tomorrow will be equipped to 
their advantage to cope with the impact of eco- 
nomics in their lives. 


REPORT 


Bowling Green Conference 
on Teacher Education 


and professional education, and teachers and 


Ti SECOND Bowling Green Conference on 
Teacher Education, held on the campus of the 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, June 
24-28, 1958, aimed at bringing togethe1 
college representatives of the fields 


was 
academic 
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administrators from the elementary and = sec- 
ondary schools. 
Recent criticisms of 


focused increasingly 


S¢ hools have 


education 


American 


upon teac her 
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(and certification) as the source of alleged weak- 
nesses. These criticisms, constantly growing in 
volume, intensity, and bitterness, threatened an 
impasse ah a time when concerted eflorts were 
imperative if needed reforms were to be effect- 
ed. Educators were being split into warring 
camps, with generous use of invective and name- 
calling. 

Phoughtful people on both sides of the con- 
troversy had become concerned, not the 
controversy itself, because controversy has been 
generally a healthy sign in American life, but 
was begin- 


ovel 


over the directions the controversy 
ning to take. Above all, they 
that the full resources of higher education were 
not being brought to bear upon the education 
of teachers. Thus, eight influential national 
associations decided to use the 13th Annual Na- 
Conference of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education Stan- 
dards as the medium for attempting a_ start 
the internecine warfare and 
toward developing a full-partnership effort in 


were concerned 


tional 


and Professional 


toward ending 
educating teachers. 

These associations agreed not only to co-spon- 
sor the conference but also to urge their respec- 
tive constituencies (colleges and universities) to 
send an equal number of representatives of lib- 
eral arts and professional education fields, while 
the commission assumed responsibility for in 
viting representatives of the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The co-sponsoring organizations were the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the National Academy of Sciences—Na- 
tional Research Council, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, and the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification. In addition, about 60 subject- 
field associations agreed to co-operate in the hold- 
ing of the conference and to send representatives. 

More than 1,000 persons—representing all 
types of institutions, public and private, from 
elementary schools through the graduate schools, 
and from all of the states and territories and 
from several foreign countries—participated in 
the meeting. The participants, according to posi- 
tion categories, were distributed about as follows: 
200 representing the liberal arts fields; 200 repre- 
senting professional education fields; 400 teach- 
ers and administrators from the elementary and 
secondary schools; and some 250 others divided 
among several categories—state certification di- 
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rectors, national and state professional associa- 
tion staff members, professional employees of 
industrial firms, laymen, and members of the 
Student NEA. ‘Typically, each of the 32 discus- 
sion groups were structured according to the 
above proportions. 

The conterence only a 
starting point toward a common effort to im- 
cure-all 


was conceived to be 


prove teacher education and not as a 
for the complex tasks involved. Therefore, the 
approach was general in nature, chiefly designed 
to demonstrate the principle, at the national 
level, already operating in many colleges and 
universities, that educational groups with di- 
verse interests can work together effectively, 
with mutual respect and sympathetic under- 
standing, toward the common purpose of up- 
grading the quality of teacher preparation. An 
attack upon the specifics of high-quality pro- 
must be a second 


teacher education 


grams ol 
step. 

The 32 
selves to four broad problems as follows: “The 
Purposes of F«lucation—Implications for Teach- 


conference groups addressed them- 


Teacher Edu- 
Preparation”: 


er Education’; “Elements in the 
cation Program—Subject-Mattei 
“Elements in the Teacher Education Program 
-Professional Preparation”; and “Putting the 
Program Together” (all-institutional planning, 
co-operative planning of state certification re- 
quirements). The official report of the contfer- 
ence will be contained in a 400-page volume en- 
titled Teachers: New Per- 
spectives.”” 

The outcomes of such a conference, in terms 
of specifics, could not be impressive. And_per- 
haps the most significant outcomes will not be 
found in the published report of the conference, 
but in a series of intangibles—improved relation- 


“The Education of 


ships, new insights into motives and beliefs, and 
the sorely needed destruction of some common- 
ly held stereotypes. 

While it is easy to fall into the trap of over- 
optimism, the general impression remains that 
new attitudes were developed at Bowling Green. 
Those in professional education and those in the 
elementary and secondary schools discovered 
that the representatives of the liberal arts were 
reasonable in their concept of the well-prepared 
teacher. And the 
found that the stereotype of the “educationist” 
as one who holds that the competent teacher 


“a bag of teaching tricks” had 


liberal arts representatives 


need possess only 
little validity. Of course, these new attitudes 
were not universal. Doubtless, some came to and 
from the conference without any 


went away 
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basic change in the viewpoints they brought 
there. 

The conference can be evaluated by the most 
optimistic observer as serving only to set the 
stage for more fruitful collaboration in the fu- 
ture. Subsequent steps will be more difficult be- 
cause they will be dealing with specific pro 
cedures. 

Plans were made at Bowling Green by more 
than 30 state delegations to inaugurate follow- 
up procedures of the co-operative approach 
during 1958-59. And there seems to be a grow- 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ing demand for a follow-up national conference 
to come to grips with the content of teacher 
education programs, in which authoritative pro- 
posals from the respective disciplines for the 
adequate preparation of teachers can be subject- 
ed to critical scrutiny in the light of the total 
needs of the individual and of education. 

lr. M. STINNETI 

Executive Secretary 
National Commission on Teacher Education 

and Professional Standards, N.E.A. 


AMIEL 


M arc ERITE HALL ALBJERG’s article (SCHOOL 


AND Society, Feb. 1, 1958) culls quotations from 
the “Journal Intime’ illustrating Amiel’s— in- 
terest in education. This somewhat super-fine 
book re-read today seems to lack largeness, scope, 
power, and—at the risk of being anticlimactic 

starch. Amiel, the world much 
for him! He shrinks from the realities all men 
must face if they are to cope with life head on. 
His jottings are in contrast with those of Emer- 
son, who had a vein of iron in him. How lack- 
ing in venturesomeness is Amiel’s entry for Oct. 
1, 1873: “The best path through life is the high 
which initiates us at the right moment 
into all experience. Exceptional itineraries are 
What is 


normal is at once most convenient, most honest, 


Poor was too 


road, 


suspicious, and matter for anxiety. 
and most welcome. Cross roads may tempt us 
for one reason or another, but it is very seldom 
that we do not come to regret having taken 
them.” 

“Liberty, equality—bad_ principles!” he notes, 
Dec. 4, 1863. “The only true principle for hu- 
manity is justice, and justice toward the feeble 
becomes necessarily protection or kindness.” 
This is a willful misrepresentation of the con- 
cepts of liberty and equality held in the Western 
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Europe of his day or in America at that time. 
Speaking of Americans, he had little good to 
say. A jotting on Sept. 9, 1879, reads: “For them 
[Americans] life is devouring and incessant ac- 
tivity. They are eager for gold, for power, for 
dominion; their aim is to crush men and en- 
slave nature. They show an obstinate interest in 
means, and have no thought for the end. They 
confound being with individual being, and ex- 
pansion of the self with happiness—that is to 
say, they do not love by the soul; they ignore 
the unchangeable and the eternal; they live at 
the periphery of their being, because they are 
unable to penetrate to its axis. They are excited, 
ardent, positive, because they are superficial.” 

Amiel evidently had little patience with the 
trends of his time, and no doubt much of his 
impatience was warrantable. Sull, his various 
upon cardinal make us 
doubt today the soundness of his views. To listen 
to him and to heed would lead us to enervation 
and supineness. Of personal education, he writes 
(Nov., 1861): “Every man tamer of wild 
beasts, and these wild beasts are his passions. To 
draw their teeth and claws, to muzzle and tame 
them, to turn them into servants and domestic 
animals, fuming, perhaps, but submissive,—in 
this consists personal education.” Passion may 
be well to sublimate but it is hardly necessary to 
cripple it. 

These few matters have led me to take issue 
with Prof. Albjerg’s eminent professor. In_ par- 
ticular matters he remains an observer of distinc- 
tion, even if his observations are often precious. 


observations concepts 


Is a 


This and other quotations used below have been 
made with permission of the Macmillan Co., publisher 
of “The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric Amiel.” 
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Like those other great Genevans, Rousseau and 
Madame de Staél, he contributed to the civiliza- 
tion of Western Europe, and for that the honors 
were paid to him by Arnold, Pater, and Jefteries. 
But reading him on education and on human 


rights reminds us of his confession, “I blow 
soap-bubbles for want of something else to do” 
(May 15, 1876). 

: CHARLES DUFFY 


University of Akron (Ohio) 


Instructional Television: 


Unanswered Questions 


I APPRECIATED the review of the paper which | 
delivered at the University of Michigan (SCHOOL 
AND SociETy, Sept. 13, 1958). However, the re- 
port distorted the intent of the speech by neg- 
lecting the major points. The report sounded 
as though [I had said that we have all of the 
answers about instructional that no 
further research is needed. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I realize that the fault 
does not lie with the editors but, rather, with 
the person who wrote the release. 

I did indicate in my paper that we know stu- 
can retain information 
lecture viewed by means of television as one 


television, 


dents as much from a 
viewed “live” and that they can acquire many 
skills as well by watching demonstrations on 
television. However, I noted that “Retention of 
information and the development of skills are 
but two of the criteria of educational achieve- 
ment, and they are probably not the important 
ones. At least as important are the following: 

Students 


Learning to think critically or creatively. 


must learn to see and to solve problems. 


Acquiring a sense of values. Students must learn to 
evaluate in order to make wise decisions and develop 
intelligent attitudes. 
Learning to learn. As someone has said, “The goal 
of a good teacher is to make himself dispensable in 
the process of education.’ It seems to me that the 
same could be said of a method or medium of 
teaching. 

Motivation or learning to want to learn. Not only 
must a student develop certain skills and resources, 
he must also achieve emotional and_ intellectual 
maturity. 

I then pointed out that we know nothing 
about the way in which various methods of in- 
struction transmitted via television compare to 
methods transmitted in other ways when these 
criteria are utilized because there has been little 
research on. instructional television which has 
attempted to evaluate these kinds of behavior 
changes. This is the direction in which I feel 
research on instructional television must move. 

SAMUEL L. BECKER 


New York City 


EVENTS 


Speed-Up of the Ph.D. Degree 


Ti CURRENT CAMPAIGN to reform the Ph.D. stresses 
not only the qualitative aspect, but also the need 
to reduce the time required to obtain the degree. 
This is evident from the report of the Association 
of Graduate Nov., 1957, and also 
the recommendations by Sir Hugh Stott Taylor and 
the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

In Nov., 1958, Pres. Grayson L. Kirk of Columbia 
University, in an University of 
North Dakota, reform 
speed-up: 


Schools in from 


address at the 


similarly called for a and a 


Few dissertations do contribute anything of value to the 
sum-total of human knowledge. Many young men 
put in years of dreary drudgery upon a subject that is 
of little or no significance to anyone. Would it not be 
better if we were to regard the dissertation merely as a 
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trial-run in scholarship, giving satisfactory evidence that 
the student can do competent research on an assigned 
and that he can write his conclusions in clear, 
English? If we agreed upon this, we could 
the doctorate time, and we would lose nothing 


topic, 
effective 
shorten 
of importance. 
Pres. Kirk 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 


echoes the recent conclusions of the 
ment of ‘Teaching, of whom he is chairman. 

Certainly, it is good to accelerate the acquisition 
of the doctorate, all other things being equal. But 
it is to be feared that the accent on the speed-up 
process, coupled with the transformation of the dis- 
sertation into a “trial-run in scholarship,” is bound 
to lead to a lowering of scholarly standards when 
they should be raised 

If the dissertation is to have any value at all, there 
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should be an all-out effort to make it a contribution 
to scholarship. The doctoral candidate should dem- 
onstrate a high order of ability to prosecute, with 
proper methodology, an intellectual problem in depth. 
He should be 
relations between his thesis topic and the broad sub 
field branches of 


Opportunity 


expected to know intimately the 


ject area, between his and other 
knowledge. Further, an 


been given him to demonstrate over a period of time 


should have 
that he can read effectively those foreign languages 
competent on the 
that 
scholarly 


in which he has been declared 
is hardly conceivable 
will reflect 


a real dissertation will. 


examinations. It 
scholarship” 


basis of 
a “trial-run in 
virtues and values as well as 

Let the graduate schools make more time for the 
dissertation by reducing course requirements. Well- 
paying fellowships and scholarships will enable the 
good candidate to avoid distractions and to devote 
his entire attention to the thesis. The graduate pro- 
fessor should become fully responsible for a group 
of doctoral prodding 
them, and inspiring them through frequent contacts. 


candidates—counseling them, 
This means better salaries and more favorable loads 
for the faculty members who have to guide the most 
advanced students and who have to keep their level 
of knowledge well ahead of them. 

Ihe Ph.D. should not be jazzed up or jet-propelled. 
Dry-run shooting and shadow-boxing may be useful 
in training, but are hardly as instructive as the real 
test. The high level of the doctoral dissertation must 
be maintained. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tne Center for the Study of Higher Education at 
the University of Ann Arbor, 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
will again have fellowships in higher education for 
1959-60. 

Five persons will be appointed as Michigan Fellows 
in College Administration. ‘To qualify, the applicants 


Michigan, under a 


must have completed their normal academic training, 
have the doctor's degree or equivalent, and have 
demonstrated outstanding promise for educational 
leadership. The stipends vary with individual needs 
but are intended to cover living expenses as a sub- 
stitute for salary, subject to a maximum grant of 
$8,000. The 1958-59 


young college president, two deans, and two pro- 


Fellows for have included a 
fessors of history. 

\ few fellowships also will be available on a pre- 
students 
of high merit to pursue their study toward the doc- 
tor’s degree and to facilitate research in higher edu- 
at the Center. A of graduate study of 
high quaiity (in any academic field) is a prerequisite. 
The stipends range from $500 to $3,000 
for either type of fellowship should be 
years ol 


doctoral basis. They are intended to assist 


cation year 

\pplicants 

under 40 

age. Applications should be submitted io 

Dr. Algo D. Henderson, director of the Center, be- 
fore Feb. 1, 1959. 

A grant of $400,000 from the Carnegie Corpora 
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tion has enabled the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education to employ additional faculty and to en- 
large its program of courses and of research. New 
professors include Jesse Bogue, formerly executive 
secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges; 
John S. Brubacher, formerly Halleck 
Yale; and M. M. Chambers, formerly with the 
ican Council on Education. 

The Center will conduct the fifth annual Institute 
on College and University Administration, June 22 
26, 1959. This will be followed by a Workshop on 
the Community College, June 29-July 10. The pro- 
eram of the institute will focus around five major 


Professor at 
\mer- 


themes or problems: faculty personnel policies, phil- 


osophical foundations of the curriculum, college- 


community personnel prob- 


lems, and the theory and practice of administration. 


relationships, student 


RPI’S NEW HUMANISTIC CURRICULUM 


\ NEW LIBERAL ARTS degree based on a_ broad 
foundation of knowledge in the physical sciences 
was inaugurated in Sept. by Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. The new curriculum, which will lead to a 
B.S. from RPI's School of Humanities and Social Sci 
ences, stresses science during the first two academic 
and the humanities during the final college 
years. Majors will be offered initially in the fields of 
economics, English, philosophy, and_ psychology. 


4 conviction that liberal arts should 


years 


students 


possess a working knowledge of the processes and 


role of science in modern culture led to the new 
program, according to Ronald A. H. Mueller, dean, 
School of Humanities and Social Sciences. ‘““No edu- 
cational experience can claim to be truly liberal 
which does not include science and technology,” he 
said. “In these areas RPI is in a position to offer 
an educational opportunity which can be paralleled 
in few institutions in the country.” 

The new curriculum differs from programs avail- 
able in liberal arts colleges. In addition to the fact 
that students for the first two years will take basically 
the same courses as their fellow students in science 
and engineering, only majors which have an impor- 
tant root in science and engineering will be offered. 

The will 
variety of career possibilities. Graduates should be 


new program prepare students for a 
especially well qualified for supervisory and execu- 
tive positions in firms employing a high percentage 
and_ technical They 


careers 


of | scientific personnel. also 


would have the academic background for 


in such fields as programming, actuarial 


work, technical writing and editing, personnel work, 


computer 


business management, and government service. 


Admission to the new curriculum is limited to 


total 
Academic standards and admissions requirements are 


some 10° of the student body at Rensselaer. 
the same as those in the schools of architecture, en- 
gineering, and science. 

The first two years of the new program will be 
identical with the program followed by science and 
engineering students, except that a science course 


will be replaced by a humanities course in the soph- 
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omore year. All candidates will be required to take 
both physics and mathematics for two years and 
chemistry for one year. Humanities courses will form 
the bulk of the third and fourth years of college 
taken in the last two 
the 
sophomores, additional science courses will be re- 


work. Science electives may be 


years and, for students entering program as 
quired. 

Dr. Mueller expects the bulk of the students in 
the curriculum to the thei 


freshman or sophomore year, although it will be pos 


new enter at end of 
sible to enroll in the program as a freshman. It is be 
lieved that the new program will permit the institute 
to retain many of those high-quality students who, in 
the past, have left RPI in order to do liberal arts 
work elsewhere. 


UNESCO AID FOR 
ARAB REFUGEE SCHOOLS 


In 1948, the Unesco General Conference meeting 
in Beirut, that the organization 
should the Middle 
providing them with schools. In June, 1958, a meet- 


Lebanon, decided 


assist Arab refugees in Fast by 
ing «was held in Jerusalem between representatives 
of Jordan, Lebanon, the United Arab Republic, the 
Cultural Committee of the Arab League, Unesco, 
the United Nations Relief Works Agency 
to review progress achieved and discuss future pros- 


and and 
pec ts. 

In 1949 the program started with 30,000 pupils 
meeting in tents or out in the open for a few hours 
of schooling each day. The situation today is very 
diiferent: over 100,000 children are now attending 
proper schools, and some of them go on afterwards 
the 800 


schools which have been set up, some 3,000 teachers 


to vocational training establishments. In 
ensure six years of primary schooling for the refugees. 
But this is not enough, the meeting concluded, to 
prepare the young refugees to make a useful contri- 
bution to the community as adults. Primary schooling 
should be extended to at least eight years. Whether 
this recommendation will be followed depends on the 
funds available. For the present year the budget is 
$5,700,000, financed by voluntary contributions from 
a small United 
Nations. 


number of member states of the 
The meeting passed a recommendation calling up 
United Nations to 


budget for the education of Arab refugees to which 


on the establish a permanent 


all member ‘states should contribute, instead of the 


which makes 


planning impossible. (UNESCO) 


present voluntary system long-term 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, lil. 
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Cornell (Mt. Vernon, Towa), Grinnell (Iowa), Knox 
(Galesburg, Ill), Lawrence (Appleton, Wis.), Monmouth 
(IlL.), Ripon (Wis.), and St. Olaf (Northfield, Minn.). 
The association will engage in co-operative activities de- 
signed to contribute to the educational effectiveness of 
the member colleges, help them to improve operational 
efficiency, and assist them in developing additional sources 
of revenue . Foreign language summer sessions abroad 
will be conducted by Oberlin (Ohio) College in three 
countries this year. There will be a 10-week French Ses- 
sion in France open to 20 students, a nine-week German 
Session in Vienna open to 20, and a nine-week Spanish 
Session in Mexico City . . . To expand services to school 
districts and their administrators, Boston University’s 
School of Education is beginning this month the 15-week 
course, “Educational Administration—Housing the Public 
Schools,” for present and potential school superintendents 
and architects wishing to make a special study of the 
problems of planning and construction of school build 
ings. 


New facilities at Dickinson College for teaching of 
chemistry and physics, provided at a cost of $1,000,000 
include Althouse Chemistry Hall and Bonisteel Plan- 
etarium, The latter has the first 30-foot plastic dome 
installed at any college or university A collegiate 
School of Nursing will be opened in Sept., 1959, by 
Illinois Wesleyan University. This action, according to 
university reflects a national trend toward the 
development of collegiate nursing schools to accommodate 
about 30°, of the total student enrollment in nursing 
school A correspondence course in atomic and nu- 
clear physics will be offered by the University of Cali 
fornia Extension at Berkeley in conjunction with the 
second half of the NBC-TV “Continental Class 
room,” beginning Feb. Il (Mondays through Fridays, 
6:30-7:00 a.m.). Further information and enrollment 
applications may be obtained from Dept. of Corres- 
pondence Instruction, University Extension, University 
of California, Berkeley 4 . Delta Gamma Foundation 
Scholarships (1820 Northwest Blvd., Columbus 12, Ohio) 
are available for the training of orthoptic technicians, 
teachers of partially seeing children, and specialists for 
blind children. May 1, 1959, is the deadline for appli- 
cations. 


Ohio 
been 
Economics 


officials, 


series, 


State University’s College of 
renamed the College of Agriculture and Home 
Dorothy D. Scott is now associate dean of 
the newly named college in addition to her directorship, 
School of Home Economics, The change in the college's 
name, explained Pres. Novice G. Fawcett, “recognizes 
home economics as coordinate with agriculture and pro- 
vides the administrative organization for the School of 
Home Economics to participate as a major unit of the 
college in policy formation and program development.” 

. One of the most eminent Latin-American educators, 
Prof. Julio Larrea, will be available for lectures in the 
U.S. in Oct., 1959, according to Carleton Washburne 
director, Graduate’ Division, Brooklyn College. Jn 
Ecuador, he has held posts in the Ministry of Education 
and professorships in general 


Agriculture has 


pedagogy, school admin- 
istration, school legislation, and comparative education. 
He has been Institute of Higher Learning 
Ecuador; has lectured and taught at the Universities of 
Mexico, Chile, Brazil, and ‘Tucuman, Argentina; has 
served as general advisor for a Unesco pedagogical se 
minar in England; and has lectured in the U.S. He also 
has edited and published 24 annual volumes of Nueva 
Era, consisting of articles by leading educators through 
out the Prof, Larrea Apartado 2658 
Quito, Ecuador) lectures in English on comparative edu 
cation, especially in the Western Hemisphere. 


rector 


world, (address: 
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NEW POSTS... 

Julius A. Stratton, chancellor and acting president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, appointed presi- 
dent, He succeeds James R. Killian, Jr., who was elected 
chairman, M.I.T. Corp., but will continue on leave as 
Special Assistant to Pres. Eisenhower for Science and 
lechnology Vittorino Veronese, professor at the 
Social Science Institute, Athenaeum Angelicum, Rome, 
succeeds Luther H. Evans as Director General, Unesco, 
for a six-year term Ralph C. M. Flynt, director, 
Legislative Services Branch, U.S, Office of Education, ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner Chester M. Alter, 
chancellor, University of Denver, elected president, Asso 
ciation of Urban Universities . . . Lyle W. Ashby, assist- 
ant executive secretary for educational services, NEA, 
named deputy executive secretary Thomas C. 
Mendenhall, associate professor of history, Yale Univer 
sity, will assume duties as, president, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), July 1, 1959. 


B. Gould will resign June 30 as president, 
Antioch College (Yellow Springs, Ohio), to become 
chancellor, University of California (Santa Barbara) 
Albert H. Bowker and Robert J. Wert appointed dean, 
Graduate Division, and vice-provost (effective July 1), 
respectively, Stanford University .. Thomas P. Robin- 
son, director of admissions, New York University, named 
dean, University College of Arts and Science. This ap 
pointment will become effective after a new director of 
admissions has been selected . Yeshiva University 
(New York City) announces the following appointments: 
Dan Vogel, acting dean, and Elizabeth K. Isaacs, dean 
of students, Stern College for Women; Graduate School 
of Education—Vivienne Anderson, visiting professor of 
education; lecturers—Ernest Schwarcz (Hebrew), Arthur 
Settel (public relations and communications), Ethel 5. 
Brook (children’s literature and librarian), Isaac O. 
Gimprich and Beatrice Desfosses (education), Abraham 
Sales (special education), and Sidney Shanker and 
Samuel Steinberg (English). 


Milan R. Karas, professor of marketing, University of 
Cincinnati, promoted to associate deanship, College of 
Business Administration Appointments at Teachers 
College, Columbia University: Gordon C, Lee and David 
G. Scanlon, professors of education; Walter E, Sindlinger, 
James L. Kuethe and 
Robert B. Simpson, assistant’ professors of education; 
visiting professors of education—Lucas N. H. Bunt, 
William F. Connell, Gordon Klopf, and Zeno B. Katterle; 
visiting professors of nursing education—Kathryn B 
Wolfe and Ida G, Price; and Patricia O'Connor, visiting 
assistant professor of education - . John E. Dietrich, 
professor of speech, Ohio State University, named head, 
department of speech, Michigan State University (East 
Lansing) ... John T. Frederick appointed head, depart- 
ment of English, University of Notre Dame .. . W. Lloyd 
Warner, professor of anthropology and. sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, named chairman, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, 


Samuel 


associate professor of education; 


Rev. Claude H. Heithaus appointed professor of class- 
ical’ languages, Saint Louis University, Other appoint- 
ments; assistant professors—Stanley E, Boyle (economics) 
and Frieda Brackebusch, Mrs. P, Maxine Freeman, and 
Thomas R. Maloney work); instructors—Patricia 
Bradley (speech), James IT, Reagan (philosophy), and 
Joean de Pena and Paul Hanlon (sociology) Pro- 
motions at Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), effective 
Sept. 1, 1959: Walter J. Klimezak to professorship of 
mathematics; to associate professorships—Clarence — HH. 
Barber (music), Michael R. Campo (Romance languages), 
John A, Dando (English), Albert Merriman 
languages), Jack N. X. Oanh and Randall W. 
(economics), and Mitchel N, Pappas (fine arts) 
Carter Davidson, president, Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.), appointed chairman, National Selection Commit 
Fulbright: Awards . Lowell A. Martin, dean, 


(social 


(classical 


Tucker 


tee on 
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Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
named vice-president and editorial director, The Grolier 
Society Inc., publishers of “The Book of Knowledge.” 


RECENT DEATHS... 

Casper J. Kraemer, 63, professor of archaeology and 
classics, New York University, and instructor on CBS-TV 
classics course, “Sunrise Semester,’ Nov, 7 Donald 
G. Tewksbury, 64, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Dec. 8. 


Recent) j f 


The following are 1958 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


CROSKERY, GEORGE G., and GERALD NASON. 

Addresses and Proceedings of the Canadian Confer- 
ence on Education Held at Ottawa, February 16-29, 
1958. Pp, 591. Mutual Press, Ottawa, Canada. 
BARY, WILLIAM THEODORE, et al. (compilers), 
Sources of Indian Tradition, pp. 961, $7.50; 
GRUNDY, F., and J. M. MACKINTOSH, The Teacii- 
ing of Hygiene and Public Health in Europe: A Re- 
view of Trends in Undergraduate and Post-Graduate 
Education in Nineteen Countries, pp. 254, 1957, 
$5.00; SIMON, LOUIS (editor), Shaw on Education, 
pp. 290, $5.50; TSUNODA, TYUSAKU, et al. (com 
pilers), Sources of Japanese Tradition, pp. 928, $7.50; 
WELD, WILLIAM E., and KATHRYN W, SEWNY, 
Herbert E. Hawkes: Dean of Columbia College, 
1918-1943, pp. 171, $3.75. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. 

DYKEMAN, WILMA, and JAMES STOKELY, Neither 
Black nor White, pp. 371, $5.00; SEIDMAN, JEROME 
M. (editor), The Child: A Book of Readings, pp 
674, $6.75. Rinehart & Co., New York 16. 

FRITTS, CHESTER A. We Are in a Race to Conquer 
Outer Space. Pp, 106, Vantage Press, New York 1. 
$2.95. 

GEIGER, GEORGE R. John Dewey in Perspective. Pp. 
248. Oxford University Press, New York 16. $5.50. 
GRANT, NIELS, JR. Art and the 
Stimulate Social Adjustment 
Expression, Pp. 36, Exposition Press, New 

$3.00. 

GRAY, JAMES, Open Wide the Door: The History of 
the University of Minnesota, pp. 256, $4.50; HAVIG- 
HURST, WALTER, The Miami Years, pp. 254, 
$4.50. G. P, Putnam's Sons, New York 16. 

Guide to Play Selection, second edition, pp. 178, $3.50; 
RUBIO, JOSE LOPEZ, La Otra Orilla, pp. 137, $3.50 
(paper), Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. 

HALVERSON, PAUL M. (editor), Frontiers of Second- 
ary Education, III; Proceedings of a Conference on 
Secondary Education, Pp. 72. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, N. Y, $2.25 (paper). 

{nside the Comprehensive School: A Symposium by 
Heads of Comprehensive Schools in’ England and 
Wales. Pp. 235. Schoolmaster Publishing Co., Hastings 
St., London WC1, 12/6. 

International Programs of American Universities: An In- 
ventory and Analysis, Pp. 323. Institute of Research 
on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

International Yearbook of Education, 1957. 
197. International Bureau of Education, 
$5.00. 

KELIHER, ALICE, Talks with 
cational Publishing Corp., 23 Leroy 
Conn, $2.95. 

MARTIN, ANNE. Economics and Agriculture. Pp. 169. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 67-74 Carter Lane, London 
EC4, 21 


Delinquent: How to 
Through Guided Self- 
York 16. 


Vol. XIX. Pp. 
Geneva. 


Teachers. Pp, 148, Edu- 
Ave., Darien, 
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Widely Accepted and Adopted ... An Ideal Aid for Reluctant Readers 


ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL READING SERIES 


. developed by the Department of Special Education of Rochester, 
New York, to bridge the serious gap in modern education—the 


12 problem of retarded readers. 


BOOKS . . . Praised as ‘‘tailor-made."' Says New York City Teacher: ‘‘The 
description ‘reluctant readers’ attracted me to your publications, The 
three levels of learning (for each unit) seem to have been especially 


designed for my particular problem."’ 


NOW 
AV AILABLE 


adopted by New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and many other cities and school systems 
throughout the country. 


Write for sample pages . . . 


TEACHERS’ “REQUIRED” READING 


The Road Ahead in Teacher Education by Vincent J. Glennon. 
The world of tomorrow poses a growing challenge to teacher education. Thus, the 
author attempts to suggest ways by which today’s graduates of schools of education 


may be prepared in order to anticipate the needs of the class rooms of the future. 


Bound, $2.00; Paper, $1.00 


Guidance in the Age of Automation edited by M. Eunice Hilton. 
The lectures in this volume examine the coming developments in education under the 
impact of the age of automation. Methods and attitudes in guidance, counseling and 
personnel services are surveyed from the viewpoint of educators, a management ex- 


pert, a physician and an architect. $2.50 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
INN ARBOR, MICH. 


New Harper Books on Education 


fhe American College President 


By HAROLD W. STOKE, President, Queens College, New York City. This book achieves 
a dual perspective: It portrays, in the round, the central figure of the academic world 
at the same time it provides a telescopic view from the vantage point of the president's 
chair into the fascinating complexities of higher education, As a former president 
of two state universities, and the present head of a city college, Dr. Stoke writes 
with candor about the pleasures and pains of the position. He examines pressures of 
growth under which the president as a Man of Learning is giving way to the Man of 
Management. He discusses the problems of raising money and handling delicate relations 
with trustees, alumni, and the public. His analysis of the frustrations and tensions that 
beset most college faculties, contrasted with the demands of the student body, provides a 
sharp insight into the “uneasy campus” today, (See Preview in the January 17 issue 


of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY.) $3.50 





dimate of Learning 
{ CONSTRUCTIV] ATTACK ON COMPLACENCY 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By ORDWAY TEAD, Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New York 
City. A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges to overcome mediocrity and 
intensify the passion for learning and persona) intellectual growth that is the hallmark 
of quality in education. The author spells out the factors that create an environment 
stimulating to both teacher and student. He evaluates the importance of clear and con 
sistent objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student relationships, 
sound guidance and counseling services—stressing throughout the need for dedication in 
each segment of the academic community. ° . a truly literate expression of the goal 
to which every college and university must aspire.”—ANDREW G. TRUXAL, President, Hood 


( ollege. $2.50 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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